II

The Mediterranean

The British have never had any passion for uniformity, and
as their Colonial Empire grew up in all manner of ways, by
conquest, cession, treaty, settlement or mandate, over a
period of several centuries, the process (if such it may be
called) has produced a great variety of forms of government,
which are nearly as numerous as the territories themselves,
and were determined by local conditions, historical accident
or temporary expedient. The result, whilst no doubt dis-
tressing to orderly bureaucratic instinct, has certainly made
for healthy growth and valuable practical experience in
comparative administration. The Colonial Empire exhibits
no logical or symmetrical structure, but is a living and
changing organization. With this in mind, we may com-
mence our survey of the Colonial groups, taking first the
Mediterranean.
Great Britain, as already indicated, is in the Mediterranean
primarily for strategic reasons. It is part of her great highway
to India and Australia, the lifeline of Empire, although in
case of necessity, as was demonstrated under war conditions,
the alternative Cape route can be used. The Suez Canal
and Red Sea route is, however, easier and shorter, and
consequently Britain has her outposts at Gibraltar, com-
manding the western entrance, at Malta in a central position
near Sicily, and in the Eastern Mediterranean at Cyprus,
lying some 250 miles north of the Suez Canal and dose to